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[Zhe Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he is not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other 
journals. The olject of the REPORTER is to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which their 
authors can alone be held responsible. | 








Correspondence respecting Slavery and the Slave 
Trade in Last Africa. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPER. 
(“ Arrica No. 3 1900.”)* 


‘THE new Papers on Zanzibar and Pemba, promised by Mr. Brodrick in the 
House of Commons early in March, were published in April, and we are 
glad to note that, beginning from May, 1899, which is the date of the first 
‘despatch, the information is brought down to so recent a dateas March 2nd, 
1900, so that there has not been the delay in making the despatches and 
reports public, which we have before had to deprecate. 

The present papers do not contain much that is entirely new to the 
ANTI-SLAVERY Society, though they give fuller details on several points. 
With the exception of an important letter and telegram from Sir Arthur 
Hardinge to the Foreign Office, both dated January last, the chief subjects 
to which the despatches relate are two, namely, the regulations as to Vagrancy 
which the Pemba officials thought fit to impose in May of last year on 
slaves applying to the Commissioner for their freedom, and the capture of 
slave dhows off the Zanzibar coast, and rescue of fugitive slaves from their 
‘captors. 

The story of the Vagrancy regulations is told in full in these despatches, 
and occupies many pages. Our readers will remember the main facts, which 
were related in our pages last year, (see Anti-Slavery Reporter 1899, pp. 181, 
195, &c.), and the part which this Society took in bringing the matter before 
the Foreign Office, with satisfactory results. 

We now learn that the correspondence between Mr. Herbert Armitage 
of the Friends’ Industrial Mission, Mr. Consul Cave and Mr. Commissioner 
Farler upon the interpretation by the last named official of Article IV. of the 
Decree of 1897, which formed the subject of the Society’s appeal to Lord 
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Salisbury in October last, had already been transmitted to his Lordship by 
Mr. Cave a few weeks earlier. It will suffice here if we refer to the chief 
points of this correspondence, giving such brief quotations from the letters as 
may be useful in elucidating the matter at issue. 


THE REGULATIONS AS TO VAGRANCY 
IN PEMBA. 


In the first letter of the series, dated June 3rd, 1899, Mr. H. Armitage 
writes from Pemba to Mr. Consul Cave regarding the increased difficulties placed 
in the way of slaves obtaining their freedom. Applicants for freedom had been 
told that they could not be freed until they could satisfy the Court that they had 
agreed with some employer to give them a home, and land to cultivate, and 
until they had brought the owner, or a responsible person, or a letter to state 
that they (the employers) would be responsible for the future of the freed slaves 
settling on their land. Mr. Armitage contended that the demand for compliance 
with these conditions precedent to freedom was inconsistent with Mr. Curzon’s 
explanation of the procedure under the Decree, in the House of Commons on 
February roth, 1898, and stated that the new rule introduced by the Com- 
missioner had put a very decided block in the way of a slave obtaining his 
freedom, and very few slaves were now applying, the difficulties being almost 
insurmountable ; slaves had been sent five times to the Court and returned 
unfreed. The words of Article IV. of the Edict of 1897 could not, Mr. Armitage 
thought, be taken to mean that a slave must get a domicile and employment 
before being freed. 

To this letter, Mr. Cave replied on June 29th that he had talked over the 
question with Mr. Farler, and felt strongly that the course adopted (which had 
been followed in Zanzibar for some time past with the best results) was necessary 
in the interests of the slaves themselves. Mr. Cave considered that Mr. Armitage 
had mistaken “ both the letter and the spirit” of the Edict of 1897, and that 
the Court was not obliged to free a slave without demanding compliance with 
certain conditions as to his ability and desire to settle down and earn a living. 
The arguments on this side are well stated by Mr. Farler in the following letter, 
of which we give the text almost in full :— 


Mr. J. P. Farler to Sir Ll. Mathews. 


[EXTRACT. ] 
ZANZIBAR, June 16th, 1899. 

“In reply to your letter inclosing one from Mr. Armitage, of the Friends’ Mission 
in Pemba, I beg to state that he is under a misapprehension in thinking that increased 
difficulties have been placed in the way of slaves obtaining their freedom. 

“In the interval between the end of the clove harvest and the coming of the 
rains a great many slaves applied for their freedom, and were freed at the rate of 160 
a week. They had only to say what they were going to do, and on whose shamba 
they had obtained permission to settle. 
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“Shortly afterwards vagrancy increased greatly, and crimes resulting from 
vagrancy, such as theft, burglary, violent assaults, and even murder. Complaints 
were brought before me daily, and many shamba proprietors made a formal appeal to 
the Government for help and protection. It was then found on inquiry that these 
disturbers of the peace were the slaves that had been freed in March, who had made 
no attempt to get work and a settled domicile, and that about 60 per cent. had falsely 
stated that they had found a new home. It was therefore found necessary, not only 
for the benefit of the shamba owners, but also for the good of the freed slaves themselves, 
to put in force the Article in the Supplementary Decree of the Sultan : ‘That any 
person whose right to freedom shall have been formally recognized shall be bound, 
on pain of being declared a vagrant, to show that he possesses a regular domicile and 
means of subsistence.” And to make this effective, notice was given that all slaves 
when they are freed must bring with them the person on whose land they have 
obtained permission to settle, or, if he is unable to come, some one in his place, or 
even a letter only. The name of this person is then registered as responsible for the 
well-being of the particular freed slave. 

“This rule has worked admirably, and the slaves have found no difficulty in 
getting a patron and anew home. Every day, while slaves are being freed, a large 
number of shamba proprietors are waiting there, or their deputies, ready to make 
arrangements with the slaves being freed to live on their land on the Government 
terms. There need not be the slightest delay if the slave really wants a place to 
settle in. Unfortunately, many of them say openly that, being freed, they do not 
intend to work. The only cure for this is what we have been doing. 

a as 3 a} st a at & a } 


“Since the rains commenced the slaves have been coming in smaller numbers 
than they did before. The reason for this is that for six weeks the roads were im- 
passable and the rivers unfordable, many people having been drowned in trying to 
cross them. On one day 12 inches of rain fell, and for ten days it did not stop 
raining. Many days I sat in my office ready to free any slaves coming, but no one 
came. Now, most of the slaves, having planted their shambas, and seeing the 
prospect of good crops, especially rice, do not care to abandon them. 

“IT do not always sit in Chaki-Chaki, and am frequently away a week at Weti 
freeing slaves, or at Fundaua ; and for the better settling of the freed slaves I have 
divided Pemba into four circuits, namely, Chaki-Chaki, Weti, Msuka, and Fufuni, and 
I visit each of these places in turn. Instead of letting the slaves come naturally, the 
Friends’ Mission receives them, and then from time to time sends them in to me in 
numbers, which often causes delay ; for probably on that particular day there are a 
full number who have come to me in the ordinary way, and I do not feel inclined to 


put these off for Mr. Burtt’s protégés, who have come later. Mr. Armitage has a 


strange idea of how the ‘ necessary conditions’ are to be fulfilled. 


at a & at at a a a “= a 


“Then they were not refused freedom, but told to find a place to go to, and then 
come and be registered. This could have been done by stepping outside the door of 
my office, and they could have done it in five minutes. 

“Mr. Armitage’s statement that this new rule has put a very decided block in 
the way of a slave receiving his freedom is nonsense, as the slightest examination of 
the freed-slave register would show, where from twenty to thirty slaves are being 
freed daily. hot Race : 
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“It is suggested that the two large Missions in Pemba, the Roman Catholic and 
the Universities’ Missions, both in charge of clergy of long and wide experience in 
dealing with freed slaves, find no block and no difficulty in getting slaves freed, and 
have expressed to me their satisfaction at my bringing into force this rule (Article IV. 
of the Decree), obliging the slaves, as a condition of being freed, to show that they 
have a regular domicile and means of subsistence. Not only the two principal 
Missions at Pemba, but the Manager of the Government freed-slave shamba at 
Fundaua, and Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul concur in this satisfaction, and say it is the 
only way to prevent vagrancy. If I found that it placed any real hindrance in the 
way of a slave obtaining his freedom I would try some other plan, but I have not 
found it so.” 


In a letter dated July 3rd Mr. Armitage expressed to Mr. Cave his satisfaction 
at hearing that he had discussed the question with Mr. Farler. He agreed with 
Mr. Cave that nothing could be worse for the morality of a native than to free 
him from all restraint and then cast him on the world without a home or means 
of subsistence. 


‘““This,” Mr. Armitage wrote, “‘is precisely my view, and I contend that this new 
rule brings about this very bad state of things, by refusing a man his freedom, and 
thereby compelling him to become a vagrant, whereas if the man had his freedom, 
and his medal to show it, he could at once obtain work and a place to live. 

“I believe there are very many men and women now in Pemba who have already 
left their masters’ shambas and have walked to Chaki-Chaki to obtain freedom, and 
having failed in obtaining that—which is to them the most necessary thing before 
they can obtain work or a home, have become vagrants by sheer force of circum- 
stances, for in many cases they cannot return to their old homes again.” 


‘Mr. Armitage sent copies of letters which had passed between him and 
Mr. Farler, showing the difficulties in getting slaves into the Court. 


‘“‘ Nine people applied here on Saturday, and we sent them to your Court to apply 


_’ for ‘chits’ They returned saying they were unable to get them. Precisely the 


same thing happened to-day, and there are now ten people on our Baraza, all of whom 
have applied for admission, and failed to obtain it. 

‘‘OQne woman has been obliged to return to her shamba, and in her case I have 
told her that I would ask you for a ‘chit’ to admit her on Thursday, or, failing that, 
on Friday or Saturday, but what are the others to do? If they stay in the town without 
work they are liable to be interfered with: if they go home and return again on 
Thursday, there is again the possibility of their failing to gain admission to the Court. 
We have full sympathy with you in the difficult task you have in hand, and we wish 
to help, not hinder, and shall be only too glad to embrace any suggestion you may 
make that will enable these people to get into your Court.” 


All this correspondence was sent to Lord Salisbury by Mr. Cave, whose 
explanatory despatch is dated August 9th, 1899. In this he strenuously argues in 
favour of the official course, and that the difficulties urged by Mr. Armitage 
are unreal. 


“Mr. Armitage is undoubtedly right when he contends that to refuse a man his 
freedom, and thereby to compel him to become a vagrant, would bring about a very 
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bad state of things indeed, but, unfortunately for his argument, he cannot, or, at any 
rate, makes no attempt to prove that there is one single vagrant in the island of 
Pemba who has become so by reason of his freedom having been refused him; he 
‘believes’ that there are many such, but I venture to think that your Lordship 
would require some more convincing testimony than this before accepting his 
statement that the provisions of Article IV. of the Decree tended rather to cause 
_Vagrancy than to prevent it. On the other hand, I can produce the evidence of 
Mr. Farler, Mr. Vice-Consul O’Sullivan-Beare, Canon Key, of the Universities’ 
Mission, and Father Schmidt, of the Roman Catholic Mission at Dongoni, to show 
that there is considerably less vagrancy and distress now amongst the servile 
population of Pemba than there was before the Notice of which Mr. Armitage 
complains was issued, and if any real obstacle had been placed in the way of 
emancipation, I think that these gentlemen would have been among the first to notice it. 
‘“‘And there are other independent facts and circumstances which go to prove 
that this obstacle is only an imaginary one. The number Of slaves freed in the island 
of Pemba during the whole of the year 1898 was 1,316, whilst the total liberated during 
the course of the six months ending the 30th June, 1899, was 1,309, and this in spite 
of the fact, as shown in Mr. Farler’s letter (Inclosure 3) and in a despatch from 
Mr. O’Sullivan-Beare, of which I have also the honour to inclose a copy herewith, that 
on account of the exceptionally heavy rains and of Mr. Farler’s temporary absence 
from Chaki-Chaki, very few applications were made to the Court in either May or 
June. Again, it does not often occur now that a slave applies for his freedom without 
having first made his own arrangements as to his future, and being able to produce a 
land-owner who is willing to give him a house and pay him for his work, but there are, 
nevertheless, some ten or twenty Arabs, British Indians, and others who attend each 
sitting of the Court in the hope of engaging free labourers, and so great is the anxiety 
to secure them that, although the Father Superior of the Roman Catholic Mission 
sends an agent to the Court every day with power to receive any freed’slave who may 
need a home, and though employment can always be found for them in the Agri- 
cultural or Public Works Departments of the Zanzibar Government, it is very rarely 
that a native has to avail himself of the opportunities thus offered to him. A few 
months ago, His Highness’ Government purchased a shamba in Zanzibar which might 
serve as a home for any freed slaves who wished to live under their protection, or who 
were unable to find employment for themselves, but up to the present time, as far as 
the population of Pemba is concerned, the land is still unoccupied.” 


The next letters which appear in the Blue Book on this subject are 
those which passed between this Society and Lord Salisbury, the full text of 
which appeared in our issue for November—December 1899, pp. 195-198. 

The Committee respectfully protested against Mr. Farler’s interpretation of 
the Edict, which, in order to avoid the evils of vagrancy among freed slaves, 
attempted to do it “at the cost of arresting altogether the operation of the Decree 
which exists for the abolition of the legal status of slavery.” 

It should be remarked here that the above correspondence took place during 
the absence of Sir Arthur Hardinge in England, and that there is no foundation 
for the statement which we have seen in one newspaper criticism, that Mr. Cave 
upheld Mr. Farler’s interpretation “no doubt, after consultation with Sir A. 
Hardinge.” 
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On the contrary, we have good reason for believing that H.M’s. Consul- 
General saw that the interpretation was an inadmissible one, and we may well 
suppose that, being at hand, he was consulted by the Foreign Office officials, and 
had something to do with the reply which was given to the Society by the 
Secretary of State, to the effect that Article IV. of the Edict “should not be 
interpreted as laying any obligation on the slave to find someone to be 
responsible for his future good behaviour,” and that Mr. Farler’s interpretation 
did ‘not commend itself to H.M’s. Government.” 

The following telegram was promptly sent to Zanzibar :— 


“ The Marquess of Salisbury to Mr. Cave, 
“* FOREIGN OFFICE, WVovember 10th, 1899. 


“With reference to your despatch of the 9th August respecting emanci- 
pation in Pemba and Friends’ Industrial Mission : 
“Tt is understood that Article IV. of the Decree refers to the period after 


freedom has been granted. 

“Tt would not, therefore, be proper to ask freed slaves for more than 
the Decree implies, as would now appear to be the case from Mr. Farler’s 
letter of the 18th June, Section 3, and that of the 2oth May, Section 2. 

** Any cases should be reheard promptly which have been decided on 
the other interpretation.” 


On rec2iving this plain intimation from Lord Salisbury, Mr. Cave at once 
wrote to Sir Lloyd Mathews and to Mr. Armitage to correct his error in the sense 
indicated, and to request the former to forward early instructions to Mr. Farler 
on the subject. He then wrote to Lord Salisbury as follows :— 


Mr. Cave to the Marquess of Salisbury.—-(Received December 18th.) 
ZANZIBAR, November 13th, 1899. 


“T was fully alive to the fact that the terms of Article 4 of the Decree of 1897, were 
capable of two interpretations, but I believed that it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government that a slave should be called upon before, and not after, he had obtained 
his certificate of freedom to show that he possessed a regular domicile and means of 
subsistence. 

“This system, which has been in force up to the present time, has been found to 
work admirably, and has practically put an end to vagrancy, whilst at the same time 
it has placed no real obstacles in the way of emancipation. But now that a slave can 
demand his certificate unconditionally and without producing at the time any evidence 
of his desire to earn an honest livelihood, I fear that his search for employment 
will in many cases end before it has begun, and that there will be a corresponding 
increase in idleness and crimes, and if this so, and if some other means cannot 
be devised for keeping a check on the liberated slaves, the alteration of the 
existing method, as well as exerting an evil moral influence on the slaves them- 
selves, will be a source of danger to their neighbours and of annoyance and expense 


to the Administration. “T have, &c., 
“ (Signed) BASIL S. CAVE.” 
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The same apprehensions as to the removal of the restrictions which the 
officials had thought well to impose on slaves who desired to be free, are more 
trenchantly expressed in the following letter from Mr. Farler to his superior 
officer. ‘The statement that these restrictions “ placed no real obstacles in the way 
of emancipation” is, as we have seen, not confirmed by Mr. Armitage’s report 
(which Mr. Farler sets aside as “ nonsense”), and it is admitted that, for a time 
after they were put in force, very few applications were made to the Court, owing, 
it is said,to the very heavy rains and to the Commissioner’s absence from 
Chaki-Chaki, Even the Commissioner, it will be noted, admits that a little delay 
was caused. 

However the satisfactory point is that these restrictions, which, when the 
evils of vagrancy are admitted, undoubtedly opened a door to evasion of the 
Edict, are now declared by the highest authcrity to be inconsistent with the plain 
meaning of the clause. It is gratifying to learn that the demand for labour is so 
great that there is little fear of the freed slaves not_finding work, and that, in case 
other resources fail, applicants will be sent to one of the Government shambas. 
Under these circumstances we may well hope that, with a little watchfulness on 
the part of the officials and the missionaries, the vagrancy danger will be 
avoided. 


Mr. Farler to Sir Lloyd Mathews. 


“ CHAK CHAK, PEMBA, December 1st, 1899. 
“SIR, 

““T have the honour to acknowledge your letter of the 14th ultimo, inclosing the 
copy of a letter from Mr. Cave, Her Majesty’s Acting Consul-General, regarding the 
interpretation by his Highness’ Government of Article 4 of the Decree of the Ist 
Zilkadah, 1314. 

“Also your instructions as to the future interpretation of the Article 4, in 
accordance with the direction of the Marquess of Salisbury. 

“T regret that a mistake should have occurred in the interpretation of the Article 
in question, but I the more regret that our interpretation was not the correct one, for 
it has immensely checked vagrancy, and reduced it to comparatively small proportions 
without in any way interfering with, or hindering the emancipation of, the slaves. 

“Just at first, fora few days after the Article was put in force, owing to the 
shambas being overrun with vagrants, it did cause a little delay in certain cases, as 
some of the slaves appearing for freedom had not made any arrangements as to their 
future homes ; but these were all subsequently freed. As soon as it was understood 
that slaves wanting to be freed must first make arrangements as to their future home, 
there was no further difficulty. The shamba proprietors were eager to give good 
terms to freed slaves to induce them to settle on their shambas, so that almost every 
slave who applied for freedom had already made arrangements as to where he was 
going to live, and all who had not were offered a home on a Government shamba. 

“ Shamba proprietors now regularly attend the Court when slaves are being freed, 
and before the doors are opened they are busy arranging terms with the slaves to 
come and live with them as soon as they are freed. 

“T need hardly say that I shall carry out your instructions to the letter, and in 
future free all who apply, whether they are provided with homes or not. 
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“T cannot but feel, however, that it will have a bad effect upon the slaves, and 
that vagrancy will again increase as of old, and through not knowing whexe the freed 
slaves are going to, we shall be unable to keep track of them, or have any supervision 
over them. 

‘“‘No cases were decided, that is, no slaves were prevented obtaining their freedom 
on our interpretation of Article 4, as all who were sent back at the time the Article 
was enforced came again after a few days, having provided themselves with a home 
and they were at once freed. Since that time they have had almost an embarrassment 
of choice offered to them. 

“ Whenever in future a case occurs where a slave applying for freedom has no 
home to go to, and wishes that one should be provided for him, he will be sent to 
one of the Government shambas. 

“T have, &c., 


“ (Signed) J. P. FARLER, 
“ His Highness Commissioner for Pemba.” 





CAPTURE OF SLAVE DHOWS. 


PassING to the despatches which relate to the slave trade, we note from them 
that the export traffic by sea is not yet extinct, but instances of it still occur, in 
spite of the naval squadron and all the measures which have been taken to put 
an end to it. The clever capture related in the first despatch is that which was 
reported in the English newspapers in May, 1899, and was referred to in the March- 
May number of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. It will be noted that the dhow 
in question, as has so often happened, displayed the French flag :—_ 


Mr. Cave to the Marquess of Salisbury. 
“My Lorp, ZANZIBAR, May 17th, 1899. 

“T have the honour to report that a capture of slaves, the first that has 
occurred for a considerable period, was effected in Zanzibar Harbour on the 
4th instant. 

“From information laid by a native the previous day, Sir Lloyd Mathews 
was led to believe that some slaves were to be shipped to Muscat on a dhow 
flying the French colours, which was expected to leave the port shortly after- 
wards. As it was stated that some of the slaves were to be placed on board 
during that night, he waited until the following morning, by which time the cargo 
was said to be complete, and then sent General Raikes to the French Consulate 
with the request that an officer of the local police might be allowed to board and 
examine the suspected vessel. The Consul at once agreed and sent a cavass in 
company with the police officer to make the inspection. When they reached the 
dhow the cavass took his seat in the waist of the ship and invited his companion 
to make a thorough search, declaring that there was nothing for him to discover. 
After examining the vessel fore and aft without result, the officer turned his 
attention to the deck, and thinking that the portion of it on which the cavass was 
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sitting might be a hatchway, he asked him to move. This, after some demur, he 
did, and in a hold underneath, covered over with matting, were found twenty slaves. 

“The slaves were at once taken on shore, and the captain and crew, who 
proved to be Arabs from the neighbourhood of Muscat, were arrested. The 
evidence, which was taken by the French Consul in the presence of General 
Raikes, left no room for doubt that an act of slave trade had been perpetrated, 
and the prisoners have been committed for trial at Réunion. 

“Of the slaves, who, with two exceptions, are all children, fourteen had 
been kidnapped in the island of Zanzibar, and have now been handed over to 
the Zanzibar Government to be freed and provided for, while the remainder 
were from the German coast and will be returned to their houses through the 
agency of the German Consul. 

“‘ Although from the suspicious behaviour of the cavass it is probable that . 
he was acting in concert with the slave dealers, no direct evidence to that effect 
has been obtained. ‘The vessel was boarded just before the captain had applied 
for his papers, and previously, therefore, to the final examination being made at 
the hour of departure. “T have, &c., 

** (Signed) BASIL S. CAVE.” 


A second case in which slaves were rescued from an Arab dhow was shortly 
referred to in our last volume (page 112). 

The facts are stated in a letter from the Commanding Officer of H.MLS. 
“ Philomel ” at Zanzibar, dated May 22nd, 1899, as follows :-— 


“One dhow, under Arab colours, with about fifty slaves on board, got away 
from somewhere in the vicinity of Zanzibar, lately, and was wrecked 
near Wasin Island, and between thirty and forty of the slaves 
are reported drowned. There appears to be a certain amount 
of kidnapping carried on, as far as I can make out, by northern 
Arabs, and there seems to be some reason to suppose that 
slaves are smuggled from the mainland by ones and twos in 
fishing boats or small canoes, and put on board the dhows at some 
preconcerted place outside the limits of the harbour, and after 
the dhows have passed the inspection by the harbour authorities. On 
the 15th instant I sent the “ Pinnace” and first cutter with ten days’ 
provisions to Kokotoni Bay slave cruising. They returned on the 21st 
without having made any capture.” 


Full details of this wreck and the sequel are given in Mr. Cave’s despatch to 
the Foreign Office. 


Mr. Cave to the Marquess of Salishury.—({ Received October 2nd.) 
(Extract.) ZANZIBAR, September 7, 1899. 


‘“‘T have the honour to report that an inquiry recently held into the case of 
a slave-dhow which was wrecked at Wasin on the 29th April last has now been 
concluded. 
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“The circumstances which led up to the capture of the greater part of the 
crew and the release of some of the slaves were briefly as follows: The vessel, 
which was named the ‘ Leniya’ and carried the Sultan’s flag, made an attempt 
to leave the harbour after dark some few days before her final departure, but 
was stopped by the water police, and, as her papers had not been signed at the 
Port Office, brought back to the anchorage. The following day the matter was 
reported to the Port Officer, and by him to the First Minister, but, as nothing 
could be proved against either the owner or the crew, the dhow, afier being 
thoroughly overhauled, was allowed to put to sea on the 26th April, with the 
avowed intention of proceeding to another part of the island to take in a cargo 
of firewood. Instead of doing so, however, she seems to have gone no further 
than Bububu, a place about 7 miles to the north of the town, where her crew 
landed in the night-time, and, armed with swords and daggers, and assisted by 
a few accomplices on shore, seized all the natives they could find wandering 
about the country or in the outskirts of the town, and, threatening them with 
instant death if they attempted to raise an alarm, hurried them to the vessel and 
confined them in the hold. Of the thirteen slaves who survived the shipwreck 
eight were captured in this manner, but five had been stolen from German East 
Africa, and it is therefore probable that a considerable proportion of those who 
were eventually shipped, and who were estimated by the survivors to number 
between fifty and sixty, had either been kidnapped on the mainiand or had 
voluntarily sold themselves or been sold by their relations into slavery on 
account of the famine, and had been brought over to Zanzibar to await a favourable 
opportunity for shipment to Arabia. 

“When the crew had collected as many slaves as they could, or as many as 
their vessel would hold, they set sail for Muscat, but, deviating from their course 
in consequence of thick heavy weather, the dhow struck on the coral reefs lying 
some few miles to the south-west of the Island of Wasin, and became a total wreck. 
Six of the crew and thirteen of the slaves succeeded after a desperate struggle in 
reaching the shore, but the remainder were drowned. The Arabs were tried in 
the Protectorate Court at Mombasa, and sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment, and the rescued slaves were subsequently sent down to me by 
Mr. Craufurd. 

“They arrived on the roth June last, and a rigorous inquiry was at once set 
on foot as to the means by which their capture had been effected, and the guilt 
of the persons who were alleged to have been parties to it. This inquiry has 
naturally taken a long time; the evidence of natives is always rather vague, 
especially when it relates to events that occurred, as in the present case, on a 
dark night and with their minds distraught by fear. Some of the persons who 
were accused of complicity in the crime or required as witnesses were in Pemba, 
amd the search for them had in some cases to be many times repeated before 
the desired result was achieved. The names mentioned by the slaves were in 
one or two instances not those by which their owners were generally known, 
and, where they were correctly given, there are so few Swahili names, and 
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consequently so many individuals who possess the same, that identification is a 
difficult matter. All these causes contributed to repeated adjournments and 
delays, and it was only yesterday that the hearing of the case was finally 
completed and the matter disposed of. 

“ All the persons mentioned in the slaves’ depositions taken at Mombasa, or 
in the further statements which they have made since their arrival at Zanzibar, 
have been sought for, and with two or three exceptions, due to failure of iden- 
tification or to death or absence from the country, have been brought before the 
local Court and examined. A considerable number of them. chiefly the former 
owners of the slaves, were able to prove that they had nothing whatever to do 
with the affair, and were accordingly released, but four of the accused had 
their guilt brought home to them. Of these, one, Abdallah Naruss, is already 
undergoing a term of two years’ imprisonment on another charge, and will be 
brought up for punishment when that period has expired, whilst the others have 
received the following sentences : Yakuti-bin-Kombo, who was proved to have 
kidnapped a boy on the German coast, and to have subsequently handed him 
over to the dhow’s crew, was condemned to three years’ imprisonment with hard 
labour and three dozen lashes with the cat-of-nine-tails ; Ibrahim-bin-Nasibu 
(called Uledi at the trial at Mombasa) was similarly convicted of having placed 
another native in the hands of the slave-traders, and was sentenced to two years’ 
hard labour and two dozen lashes, to be followed by deportation ; and an askari 


who was present on the beach when the slaves were put on baat the dhow received 
a similar punishment. 


“ Of the thirteen mein slaves, eight have bert given regular employment 
on the Government plantations, and the other five I have handed to the German 
Consul, with the request that they may be sent back to their homes on the 
mainland.” 

The last despatch of the present series is a copy of the Annual Report on 
the Slave Trade from the Commander-in-chief of the East Indies Station, Rear- 
Admiral Bosanquet, in which, writing on March 2nd from Bombay, he says that 
no captures have been made during the year, but fugitive slaves have claimed 
protection on board certain of H.M.’s ships in the Persian Gulf during the 
months of March, April, May, and June, to the number of twenty-two. At Aden 
no information was received of slave trade having been carried on at or between 
any of the ports of the Aden division. Admiral Bosanquet adds that on the 
2nd August, 1899, the master and mate of a French dhow, who had been sent to 
Réunion by the French Consul at Zanzibar for slave-dealing, were condemned to 


imprisonment by the Court of Appeal. This is doubtless the case reported in 
Mr. Cave’s earlier despatch. 





NUMBER OF SLAVES FREED. 


On the 22nd January last, Lord Salisbury telegraphed to Sir A. Hardinge 
asking for the number of slaves freed in the two islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, 
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during 1899 ; on the following day the numbers were forwarded by telegram to 
the Foreign Office. 








Zanzibar. Pemba. 
Males freed by Court... 705 980 
Females _,, 5 si 722 1,102 
Children _,, = ‘eh - 148 
Males freed by owners ... 424 — 
Females __,, oe 182 —- 
Total sans 2,033 2,230 














This makes a total for both islands of 4,263, as compared with 2,735 in 1898, 
which shows a satisfactory increase. Of those freed in Pemba, nearly 1,000 
received their papers before the end of March, so that during the last three- 
quarters of the year the applicants must have been much fewer in proportion 
than in the first, which is partially explained in the report of the Vice-Consul in 
Pemba for 1898. (See Reporter, Aug.-Oct., 1899, p. 180.) 


The number of slaves freed by the Courts in Zanzibar is still considerably. 


less than in Pemba, where, however, none have been freed by their owners, as 
was the case with 600 in the larger island. 

We are unable to arrive at any figures for the total number of slaves freed in 
the islands since the Edict of 1897 came into force, because the first year was 
reckoned up to the 23rd April, 1898, when a total of 2,000 slaves had received 
freedom papers in both islands, while 2,278 contracted as free labourers without 
going to the Court. The second year, 1898, is reckoned according to the 
calendar from the 1st January, so that the numbers are not exclusive, four 
months of the year being reckoned in the computation both for 1897 and 1898. 
Probably we should be within the mark in reckoning the total up to 
December 31st, 1899, as not exceeding ten thousand; in other words about 
seven per cent. of the total slave population of the islands have been freed in 
two years and eight months. 

This can hardly be described as anything but a very slow and cautious 
reform indeed ! 

We end by giving Sir Arthur Hardinge’s interesting report on his visit 
to the island of Pemba. 


Sir A. Hardinge to the Marquess of Saiisbury. 


(Extract.) ZANZIBAR, January 6th, 1900. 


“T have the honour to report that I have just returned from a short 
inspection of the Vice-Consular district of Pemba. 

“T visited Chaki-Chaki and Weti, the respective capitals of the southern 
and northern divisions of the island, the Roman Catholic Mission at Dongoni, 


and the Friends’ Industrial Mission at Banani. 
] 
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“ At Chaki-Chaki I attended a sitting of Archdeacon Farler’s Court for the 
liberation of slaves and compensation of legal owners. Four slaves applied 
for and obtained letters of freedom, the process in each case taking only a 
few minutes, and several hundred rupees were paid to owners, whose legal 
slaves had been formally declared free at earlier sittings of the Court. 

“ At Weti I attended a session of the new District Court established under 
the judicial reform of last year. The Wali and Cadi sat together, the former 
dealing with criminal, and the latter with civil, cases. I was favourably 
impressed by the order and regularity, as well as the general good sense, with 
which the proceedings were conducted, and with the care with which records 
of the cases, including the evidence and judgment in each case, were kept. 
I gather from all I could learn that the new Courts are popular, and that their 
procedure inspires public confidence. 

* * * * * * * * 

“The general condition of the island is, I think, entirely satisfactory, though 
a good deal of vagrancy and petty crime prevails among the freed slaves. 

“The progress of the Emancipation Decree is at once gradual and steady, 
and is now attended with comparatively little trouble to the owners of planta- 
tions, who, with few exceptions, are adapting themselves to the new system, 
and paying their workmen, whether freemen or nominal slaves, in pice. It is 
true that the clove crop this year is very inferior in abundance to the last, 
and that there has been no compensating rise of prices, but this is due more 
to natural causes than to any widespread disorganization of the labour market. 
The police, under the command of Captain Goldie Taubman, seem to be 
doing their duty efficiently, and the Administration to be as popular as one 
worked on and applying European principles of government can expect to be 
amidst a backward Mahommedan population. The Arabs, reassured by the 
regular payment of compensation, are appreciative of its justice, and, on the 
whole, are well disposed towards it. They recently showed, indeed, their good 
feeling by the unprecedented step of decorating the town of Chaki Chaki with 
flags and bunting last Christmas Day in honour of the chief religious festival 
of the English officials working in their midst. 

“The impression derived by me from my visit of inspection to Pemba 
was one of steady progress, reflecting much credit on the Sultan’s Government 
and its officers. The contrast between the state of the island to-day and on the 
occasion of my first visit to it in the latter part of 1894, before any attempt had 
been made to introduce European control, is undoubtedly very striking.” 





SOME PRESS COMMENTS ON THE BLUE BOOK. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper has just appeared which registers a notable victory of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. Mr. Armitage, the head of the 
Friends’ Industrial Mission at Pemba, has. been conducting a long controversy 
with Mr. Cave, the Acting Consul-General at Zanzibar, with reference to the proper 
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interpretation of the decree which professes to secure emancipation for such slaves 
as desire it. Sir Arthur Hardinge’s substitute is as little prejudiced in favour of 
freedom as his principal, and he was pleased to interpret Article IV. of the decree 
to mean that any slave who applied for his freedom should, before he was freed, 
find of his own accord a future employer who would pledge himself for the good 
behaviour of the applicant. This interpretation, according to the official view, 
“immensely checked vagrancy,” and though “just at first . . . . it did cause a 
little delay in certain cases, as some of the slaves applying for freedom had not made 
any arrangement as to their future home,” still Mr. Cave declared that emancipation 
was not really retarded. Mr. Armitage, on the other hand, insisted that the result 
was to deny to many slaves all practical chance of freedom, for no employer would 
engage a slave as a free labourer till he was actually freed, and no slave could be 
freed till his future employer had engaged him. Even when an employer could be 
found who would go bail for his future freed-man, the latter only exchanged slavery 
for forced labour after the Rhodesian model. 

However, the Anti-Slavery Society applied to the Foreign Office, quoting 
Mr. Curzon’s promise in the House of Commons two years ago that any slave desiring 
freedom could apply to the Court, that his case ‘‘must be settled at once upon the 
spot,” and that “the only conditions exacted are the satisfactory establishment of the 
identity of the slave, and that he or she is the slave of a particular master.” In the 
face of this Lord Salisbury could only promptly instruct his subordinates that their 
construction of the decree was improper, and that Article 1V. “should not be inter- 
preted as laying any obligation on the slave to find some one to be responsible for his 
future good behaviour.” Mr. Cave cannot conceal his chagrin that a Zanzibar slave 
should be able to demand his certificate unconditionally, and prophesies a “corre- 
sponding increase in idleness and crimes.” But some other method must now be 
found for instilling the gospel of work into black men who have had the temerity to 
want to be free under the British flag.—7he Speaker, April 2157. 





The Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary must have been very much amused 
when he received the letter written from Zanzibar on the 13th of November last by 
Mr. Basil Cave. Mr. Cave was at that time representing the British Government in the 
absence of Sir Arthur Hardinge, and he had expressed a curious opinion upon the 
fourth article of the decree by which the Sultan of Zanzibar, in April, 1897, abolished 
slavery in his dominions. . . . . . . The Anti-Slavery Society appealed to the 
Foreign Office, and elicited through Mr. Brodrick an assurance that the Government 
did not accept the interpretation of Mr. Cave. Mr. Cave was accordingly instructed 
not to act upon it, but to construe the words in their plain natural sense. Mr. Cave’s 
reply, which will be found in the batch of East African Papers just issued, is one of 
the most remarkable documents ever penned by a British representative abroad. It 
is a severe rebuke to Lord Salisbury for not accepting the interpretation of Mr. Cave. 
‘*T was fully alive to the fact,” says this very independent agent, ‘‘that the terms of 
“ Article 4 of the Decree of 1897 were capable of two interpretations, but I believed 
“that it was the intention of her Majesty’s Government that a slave should be called 
“upon before, and not after, he had obtained his certificate of freedom to show that 
“he possessed regular domicile and means of subsistence.” In other words, Mr. Cave 
thought, and apparently hoped, that slavery had not really been abolished in Zanzibar. 
For he goes on to lecture Lord Salisbury on the serious evils which unrestricted 
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emancipation will bring upon the community, and upon the slaves themselves. The 
Anti-Slavery Society, and Mr. Herbert Armitage, of the Friends’ Industrial Mission 
at Pemba, who put the Society in motion, are to be congratulated upon the success 
which they have obtained. Mr. Cave has received a lesson which he needed none the 
less because he seems to share Sir Arthur Hardinge’s belief in the virtues of 
domestic slavery.— Daily News, April 16th. 


a 
=<» 


Parliamentary. 
House or Commons, May 3rd. 
ZANZIBAR AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Mr. J. A. Pease (Northumberland, Tyneside): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty if he will state for what period British war vessels have been 
withdrawn from Zanzibar waters during the past six months ; and whether, seeing 
that the absence of such vessels may tend to encourage the slave traffic, orders 
will be given for such vessels to be stationed there for the future. 

Mr. GoscHEN (St. George’s, Hanover Square) :—In consequence of 
war requirements at the Cape, there has been no ship stationed at Zanzibar since 
September 1, 1899. It is possible that the absence of war vessels from 
Zanzibar waters, if long continued, might tend to some recrudescence of slave 
traffic, but the Admiralty have received no information as to this being the case 
up to the present time. The admiral has received instructions to arrange for a 
ship being in Zanzibar waters during the continuance of the south-west monsoon 
from May to August, which is the period most favourable for slave traffic. 








To the Editor of the ‘ TiMEs.” 


Sir,—That no British war vessel is at the present time in these waters is 
simply a scandal to all concerned. 

The south-west winds have begun to blow, and soon this harbour now 
crowded with northern Arab dhows will be emptied of them, and each will take 
some of the unfortunate people of the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, either sold 
or kidnapped. 

However efficient the local police (a fact which I by no means wish to 
assert), without the active presence of a British war ship there is nothing to 
prevent a large slave trade to the north; a ready market is open in Arabia, the 
Persian Gulf, and Somaliland. 

I have it on the best authority that only yesterday his Highness the Sultan 
punished an Arab who let part of his house to some of these robbers, inasmuch 
as they made use of it for the stowage of kidnapped slaves. 

Can no vessel be spared from our numerous Fleet during a second-class war 
for a cause which many consider more worthy than the struggle with the Boers ? 

The Arabs, of course, seeing the Want_of-power displayed here, attribute it 
to weakness, and draw their own conclusions. 


Yours faithfully, 
Zanzibar, March 26th, RESIDENT. 


Times, April 18th. 
3 
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LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT. 
To the Editor of “THe Times”. 


Sir,—On Thursday, May 3rd, a question was put by Mr. J. A. Pease, M.P., 
in the House of Commons to the First Lord of the Admiralty, who, in his reply, 
suggested that “the absence of war vessels (from Zanzibar) might tend to some 
recrudescence of the slave traffic.” 

These words might cause some to suppose that the slave trade has ceased to 
exist, though it may revive. 

I venture to point out that the despatches issued in April last (Africa, 
No. 3, 1900) go to show that in the month of April there are always many 
dhows waiting for the monsoon before leaving for the coasts of Arabia, and that 
of the owners in 1899 some were ready enough to engage in catching natives 
who were found wandering about in the country or in the outskirts of the towns. 

The most important case mentioned is that of the ‘ Leniya”—the wreck of 
which on April 29th, 1899, led to inquiry at Mombasa. The evidence produced 
proved that she had contained 50 or 60 slaves drawn from Zanzibar and the 
mainland, both British and German. The persons concerned were tried and 
punished. 

It is satisfactory to learn that the Admiral is instructed to place a ship in 
Zanzibar waters to check a tendency which certainly exists and ready enough to 
become active. 

Yours obediently, 
THOS. FOWELL BUXTON, 


President of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
The Times, May gth. 


—— 
—<— 





Zanzibar Mainland Slavery. 


In our last issue we gave a short report of the Parliamentary debate on 

February 23rd, on the question of extending the abolition of the staéus of slavery 

to the mainland dominions of the Sultan. We have since received a fuller report 

of the speech of Mr. J. A. Pease, M.P., in opening that debate, from which we 

now give the following extract, because it clearly states the present position of 

affairs, and explains his subsequent correspondence with the Earl of Kimberley. 
Mr. PEASE said :— 


“As last night the under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was able to 
assure us that the difficulties which the Government had to meet on the mainland of 
East Africa had been disposed of, that there is no chance of a recrudescence of the 
mutiny in Uganda, and that the Government are looking forward to a better time, 
could the Right Hon. Gentleman now give us an assurance that the repeated pledges 
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both of this and the late Government as to the abolition of slavery on the mainland of 
Zanzibar are going to be carried out, and carried out, I trust, in a much more rapid 
way than is being done in the islands of Pemba and Zanzibar? At the present 
moment there are something like 200,000 slaves in the small area of the Protectorate 
on the mainland absolutely under the control of the Foreign Office. Last year the 
Right Hon. Gentleman said the moment was not propitious because of the mutiny. 
The year before, Lord Curzon excused the Government because an experiment with 
regard to the issue of a Decree had been made on the islands and the Government were 
watching the result. The year before that, the excuse given was that there were inter- 
necine troubles in the district which were being repressed and the moment was not 
opportune. But now there seems really nothing to prevent further steps being taken. 
I want to urge upon him that if any steps are taken in the direction of a decree, that 
it should not contain the objectionable clauses which are put into operation on the 
islands, such as a clause which prevents a concubine from securing the same freedom 
and the same manumission as other classes in the Protectorate. We were told when 
the gradual process of manumission was commenced that the crops would suffer and 
would not be picked. We have now a report from our Vice Consul O’Sullivan Beare 
dated last year from the island of Pemba that they have never been as well picked as 
last year. So successful has the experiment been that the Arab masters find it better 
to treat their slaves as freed men and pay them. It is patent that the Arab will 
obtain better results from free labour than from forced. That has been the history of 
all manumitted native-races, and I urge the Government to say that the experiment 
has gone on long enough to justify them in taking a better and bolder course, and one 
more in accordance with the traditions and sentiments of this country.” 


Later on, in moving the reduction of the vote by #200, Mr. Pease said he 
felt that practically the Government was open to a charge of breach of faith to 
the House and the country in this matter, and he urged that the pledge should 
be carried out in the spirit in which it was given. As to Lord Kimberley’s 
undertaking, stated to have been given in 1895, he felt certain that no Foreign 
Office Minister would take a step which would perpetuate slavery in a 
British Protectorate. 

Not long after the debate, Mr. Pease wrote to Lord Kimberley to ask what 
the pledge given really was, and in a letter to Zhe Zimes which appears below, 
he gave Lord Kimberley’s reply. 

It is now clear that the wide promise as to the continuance of “all ancient 
customs ” in Sir Lloyd Mathews’ speech at Mombasa in 1895, on which we 
commented last year, went beyond the assurance which was authorized by the 
Foreign Secretary, and the Government have tacitly acquiesced in that promise. 
Mr. Brodrick seems content to let emancipation come about by the “ automatic ” 
process, by which he considers “rapid progress” is being made. This is a 
highly optimistic view, since the freedom of children born since 1890 is per- 
missive only. 

Such an attitude on the part of the Government must not be allowed to 
pass unchallenged. 

We call our readers’ attention to the strong words used by Bishop Tucker 
of Uganda on this subject, in his letter which we publish on another page. 
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LETTER FROM Mr. J. A. PEASE, M.P. 
To the Editor of “Tue Timgs.” 


S1r,—A short debate took place on February 23rd last in the House of 
Commons on the maintenance by the Government of the séatus of slavery in 
that portion of the Sultan of Zanzibar’s dominions situated on the mainland near 
Mombasa. Within this mainland strip exist some thousands of slaves, recently 
computed to be about 200,000 in number, 

In April, 1897, a decree abolishing the legal status of slavery was issued’ in 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. It is noteworthy that the decree issued was 
in that portion of the dominions of the Sultan which is administered by his 
own Government, but in that portion administered by the Foreign Office the 
legal status of slavery is still recognised. 

In a debate in August, 1897, Mr. Balfour promised that the Government 
would take, on the mainland strip, similar steps to those already taken on the 
islands, and in February last year Mr. Brodrick stated to a deputation at the 
Foreign Office that “the Government had not departed from Mr. Balfour’s 
pledge, and at the earliest opportunity they hoped to extend to the mainland the 
process already carried out in the islands.” 

Up to the present time no steps have been taken to fulfil this pledge. The 
excuse given for delay by Lord Curzon before he left the Foreign Office was 
that the Government were watching the experiments in the islands, and last year 
Mr. Brodrick urged that internal troubles made the moment inopportune, but 
on the occasion of the debate on February 23rd last Mr. Brodrick stated the 
reason the Government had not and could not interfere with the status of slavery 
was due to an “undertaking given by Lord Kimberley before he left office on 
behalf of the Government, of which he was a member—namely, that the status 
of slavery would remain as it was.” 

The only justification for this statement is the following extract from a 
translated speech made by Sir Lloyd Mathews to the Wali and some Arabs at 
Mombasa on July rst, 1895, which is referred to in a letter written by Mr. Bertie, 
Lord Salisbury’s secretary, in June last year, to the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY :— 

“‘T have come here to-day by order of our lord, Seyyid Hamed-bin-Thwain, 
to inform you all that the company have retired from the administration of his 
territory, and that the great English Government will succeed it, and 
Mr. Hardinge, the Consul-General at Zanzibar, will be the head of the new 
Administration, and will issue all orders in the territory under the sovereignty of 
his Highness. And all affairs connected with the faith of Islam will be conducted 
to the honour and benefit of religion, and all ancient customs will be allowed to 
continue, and his wish is that everything should be done in accordance with 
justice and law.” 

I was so astonished at the reason put forward by the Government for their 
inaction, and their failure to fulfil the pledge given to Parliament by Mr. Balfour 
in August, 1897 (two years after Lord Kimberley had left office), that I wrote to 
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Lord Kimberley and asked him if he would let me know what his impression of 
the pledges was, and to what extent he considered the Government were pledged 
by him to observe slavery. The following is his reply :— 


35, LOWNDES SQuarkE, S.W., 
“DEAR Mr. PEASE, “ March 29th, 1900. 


I have looked up the matter referred to in your letter of the r9th inst. The 
only communication made by me to Sir Arthur Hardinge on the subject was 
that which is quoted in Mr. Bertie’s letter of June 21st, 1899, authorizing him in 
assuming the administration of the mainland territories of the Sultan of Zanzibar 
to give an assurance that as regards religion and law, and the Sultan’s sovereignty, 
no difference was made by the change. ‘The question of slavery was not directly 
dealt with by me. The report of what was said by Sir Lloyd Mathews was not 
received till after I left office. 

Sincerely yours, 
** (Signed) KIMBERLEY.” 


The Government appear to me to have allowed any impression Sir Lloyd 
Mathews’s unauthorized speech may have had upon the Arabs to remain un- 
corrected for five years; and although they pledged themselves in the meantime 
to abolish the legal status of slavery in an area over which they have full control, 
they now take advantage of their own neglect to deny emancipation to the negro, 
and seem content to allow slavery to be perpetuated in this British Protectorate. 

It is only by the public bringing pressure to bear upon supporters of the 
Government that I feel there is any chance of our securing freedom for our 
subject races in East Africa, and this is my excuse for venturing to trouble you 
with this letter, which I shall be obliged if you can see your way to insert. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
JOSEPH A. PEASE. 
Snow HALL, GAINFoRD, DarRLincToN, March 30th. 
The Times, April 2nd. 


<i 
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Cairo home for freed Women Slaves. 
REPORT FROM VISCOUNT CROMER. 


British AGENCY, CAIrRo, 


March 16th, 1900. 
SIR, 


I beg to enclose an abstract of the accounts of the Cairo Home for 
Freed Female Slaves for the year 1899. It will be observed that the 
expenditure amounted to £220. gs. 11d., being about £87 less than the grant 
made annually by the Egyptian Government. It is therefore unnecessary, for 
the present at all events, to make any calls on private charity in order to 
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provide for the maintenance of this institution. The cash balance in hand 
on January 31st, 1899, amounted to £297. 10s. 3d. A further amount to the 
nominal value of £200 is invested in Egyptian Unified Stock. The financial 
position of the home is therefore, as Major Chapman, the honorary treasurer, 
remarks, very satisfactory. Only 37 slaves passed through the home during 
the year 1899. This can be no matter for surprise. The process of 
manumission which has now been going on steadily for many years has 
without doubt greatly diminished the total number of slaves in Egypt. I 
believe that those who remain in a condition of slavery do so of their own 
accord, and they are perfectly cognizant of the fact that they can obtain 
manumission whenever they think fit to make the demand. With one 
exception—a Circassian, who eventually left the home to be married—all the 
37 slaves to whom allusion is made above were Soudanese or Abyssinians. 
Some obtained situations in Egypt, others left at their own request. Others 
again were returned to their own country under the auspices of the 
Department for the Repression of the Slave Trade. I should mention that 
the fact that some of the women remained for as much as three months at 
the home before they could obtain employment or be otherwise disposed of, is 
a sufficient proof that the home renders useful service, and that its continued 
existence is both necessary and desirable. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) CROMER. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


ACCOUNTS OF CAIRO HOME FOR FREED FEMALE SLAVES, 1899. 














Recetpis. Expenditure. 
S38 a a Ge eS 
Balance in hand «+ 390 3 8| Matron’s Salary... 80 0 0 
Government grant, 1899... 307 13 Io | House Rent ... 50 0 O 
Fees received sei ae © 5 ©} House Expenses 90 9 II 
Donations... 28 14 8 220 QII 
Interest on Unified Bonds . 718 0| Cost of {£200 
Unified Bonds 
at £108. 1s. 4d. 
brokerage and 
pass book... 216 15 oO 
In Bank of Egypt 297 7 9 
In Matron’shands o 2 6 
Balance Cr... 97 10 3 
Total £734 15 2 Total £734 15 2 











The financial position of the home is very satisfactory and calls for no remarks. 
The assured income exceeds the probable expenses by nearly £100 a year. 
(Signed) D. P. CHAPMAN, 

Hon. Treasurer. 
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It is seldom that one is able to make such a record as is contained in Lord 
Cromer’s letter printed above, for here we see with pleasure that within a period 
of about 16 years an Institution founded under considerable difficulties in 1884 
has not only done extremely good work, but is now so firmly established that it 
no longer has to ask for assistance from the British public. 

A slight sketch of the history of the Cairo Home for Freed Women Slaves may 
not be without interest to our readers, though perhaps we had better refer those who 
wish for further particulars than our space will allow, to the Amt:-Slavery Reporter 
for January, April and May, 1884. In that year the slave trade and the sale of 
slaves from house to house was to cease by virtue of a convention between 
England and Egypt, made in 1877, and from various causes many slaves of both 
sexes had for some time been able to set themselves free. The question of 
dealing with the large number of women slaves who thus became free, involved 
many serious considerations. ‘The matter was taken up by Sir Evelyn Baring 
(now Lord Cromer), Mr. Clifford Lloyd, then acting as adviser to the Khedive, 
Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, and by His Honour Judge Sheldon Amos and Mrs. 
Amos, the latter of whom brought the subject before the notice of the Anti- 
Slavery Society in 1883. Mr. Clifford Lloyd about the same time informed the 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster that he could take no further part in attempting to 
procure the abolition of slavery unless some refuge could be provided for freed 
women slaves, where they could be safely kept until some suitable employment 
could be procured for them. This was the cause of the formation of the Home 
referred to in Lord Cromer’s interesting letter. Mr. Forster threw himself heart 
and soul into the work, and the Anti-Slavery Society willingly offered to give all 
the clerical labour and office room free of charge in order to collect sufficient 
funds to found such an institution. A small London Committee was formed, 
consisting of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P., Sir Fowell Buxton, Bart., Lord 
Mayor Sir R. N. Fowler, M.P., and the following official members of the Anti- 
Slavery Committee, viz.: Edmund Sturge, Chairman, Joseph Allen, Treasurer, 
and Charles H. Allen, Secretary. An acting committee was also formed in Cairo 
of whom Sir Evelyn Baring, now Lord Cromer, was President and Sir Colin Scott 
Moncrieff Treasurer. After many preliminary difficulties, not the least of which 
was the very high rent asked for a suitable house, the Home was at last started and 
an excellent matron was found in the person of Mrs. Crewe, the wife ofan English 
merchant, who possessed the happy qualification of speaking Arabic as fluently as 
English. A slave-trade department having been opened by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment of which Colonel Schaefer was chief, the number of slaves forthcoming for the 
Home soon became quite as many as the Institution could accommodate, in some 
years amounting to 300 or 400, for all of whom suitable employment had to be 
found. Thus the work has gone quietly on from year to year, the number of 
applicants for the protection of the home becoming less and less owing to the 
slave-trade having ceased in Egypt, except as carried on by smugglers. Our 
readers may remember that in one case, Colonel Schaefer’s officers actually 
intercepted in Cairo a group of eleven Soudanese girls, who had been brought 
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from the far interior, by a journey occupying nearly three months, So great are 
the profits in human flesh, if the slaves can only be brought to their destination, 
that the dangers and difficulties of a long journey are of small account. In this 
case the captors were sentenced to a long term of imprisonment, and the girls 
were fortunately placed under the care of Mrs. Crewe in the Cairo Home. A 
photograph of this interesting group was taken by order of Lord Cromer, 
who kindly gave the negative to the Anti-Slavery So¢iety and the illustration 
appeared in the London “ Graphic” May toth, 1890, and in the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter. 

A similar case occurred in 1894 when six slave girls were captured close to 
the Great Pyramids of Ghizeh, who were also sent to the Cairo Home. This 
latter instance became very sensational because Colonel Schaefer had the 
remarkable courage to arrest three Pashas for whom the girls had been brought. 

hese high officials were actually tried in the court, and though they were 
acquitted, as was to be expected in such a country, the criminal smugglers were 
thrown into prison. 

Probably considerably more than 1,000 women slaves have passed through 
the Home since it was opened, and the benevolent work still goes on, though 
naturally on a much reduced scale. 

The “ Home” has always been under Royal Patronage, for Her Majesty 
the Queen forwarded £100 to Sir Evelyn Baring in 1884. 

The Anti-Slavery Society probably collected more than £2,000 from first 
to last for the Home. 


Cuas. H. ALLEN, 
Hon, Secretary. 
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Uganda. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP TUCKER. 


Ucanpa, East AFRICA, 
Feb. 23rd, 1900. 
My Dear SIR, 
I am much obliged to you for your letter of Dec. 14th just received. 

Long ere this I should doubtless have been in communication with you with 
regard to the continuance of the status of slavery at the coast, had I continued 
my residence in those regions. 

My diocese has now been divided, and as Bishop of Uganda I am no longer 
officially connected with the East Africa Protectorate. I need hardly say, 
however, that I still retain the deepest possible interest in the slave question as 
it affects both Zanzibar and the coast dominions of the Sultan, My sources of 
information are no longer what they were previous to my removal to Uganda. 
It is now two years since I was at the coast; I am consequently somewhat out 
of touch with the course of events there. 
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Of this one fact, however, I am absolutely convinced, and that is, that 
nothing will be done on the mainland unless the friends of freedom at home are 
continually pressing the subject upon the attention of the public and of the 
Government. ‘The contention that Sir Arthur Hardinge’s promise of July 1895 
to observe “all ancient customs” ties our hands will not bear a moment’s 
examination. It may be a plausible plea for compensation, but it can be no 
argument for an indefinite continuance of the present condition of things. 
Mr. Balfour has in effect acknowledged this by pledging the Government to 
abolition at the “ earliest practicable moment.” The only point of difference there- 
fore between ourselves and the Government is as to the practicable moment—we 
say of course that the thing should be done now; the Government on the other 
hand excuse themselves first on one ground and then on another. At one time 
it was Mbaruk’s rebellion, at another the unsettled condition of things in Uganda. 
Now I suppose they would plead the war in the Transvaal as a reason for leaving 
matters as they are for some while longer. 

With regard to the way in which the decree of April 1897 is being carried 
out, I am afraid I am no better informed than friends at home—if so well. I 
notice, however, from the statistics given in the blue book, that a certain number 
of concubines had applied for freedom—some of these applications had been 
refused —I forget the exact number and have not the blue book at hand; nor 
does the number really matter—the principle is the same whether they be few or 
many. I earnestly hope that in pressing for the abolition of the legal status of 
slavery within the ten mile limit the Society will not only protest against the 
inclusion of a clause exempting concubines from the benefits of any decree of 
emancipation, but will continue to exert every effort to get the objectionable 
clause expunged from the decree of April 1897 as it affects Zanzibar and Pemba. 

In Uganda of course the s¢aéus of slavery is not recognised. The result is 
that even in remote parts of the Protectorate the enslaved native looks to the 
Englishman for freedom. Let me give you an instance of this :—-A short while 
since I was travelling through Nkole on my way to Toro which, as you know, is not 
far from the borders of the Congo Free State. I and my travelling companion, 
Dr. Cook of the Church Missionary Society, had been resting outside a native 
village for something like an hour. Our presence was consequently known to a 
good many people in the neighbourhood. On resuming the march I was 
surprised to see a woman making her way towards us as we passed some cultivated 
land. She was evidently moved by something more than curiosity in seeking to 
come up with us. I therefore halted until she was able to join our ranks. She 
told me in a breathless way that she was a native of Busoga and that three years 
previously she had been kidnapped by some Mahommedan Buganda and sold 
to a man belonging to the village which we had just left. She stated further that 
she wanted to get back to her own country, and asked whether she might 
travel in my caravan. I gave her the required permission. A little while 
after, however, I saw a man who was armed with a spear trying to head the 
caravan. As he came down upon us I saw that he was a good deal excited. 
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He at once claimed the woman as his property; he said he had bought her 
for two cows, and thought that was evidently a good title. I told him that 
as we were then upon the march it was impossible to hear his case, but that 
if he came’ on with us to our next camp I would hear what he had to say. 
To this, after some little demur, he agreed, and at once took the front place 
in the caravan. In a few minutes I noticed that some men, all armed with 
spears, were coming on behind. They shouted to our friend in front, and he 
shouted back in reply. They were evidently enquiring as to what had been 
done. They followed in our rear. Every now and again the man in front 
as we passed a village would run in and out again very quickly. I noticed 
that the result was that generally one or two men armed with spears came 
out of the village and joined the body in the rear. At length we reached 
our destination, Ibanda, which is a considerable village on the borders of 
Kitakwenda. Dr. Cook and I sat down outside with our boys and the woman 
in dispute. The man who claimed her had disappeared within the recesses 
of the village. In a little while he made his appearance with all the adult 
male population of the village armed with spears. They sat round us in a 
semi-circle, each man planting his spear in the ground in front of him. It 
was a curious scene, and one that I shall long remember. Two white men, 
absolutely unarmed, with their six or eight Buganda serving boys, sitting under 
the shade of a tree with this poor Musoga woman, and in front this band of 
armed men seeking to get possession of the wretched creature. The owner 
at once commenced to plead his case, but I stopped him, telling him that it 
was impossible for me to hear him until my cowman, who belonged to his 
nation and who could speak Luganda, came in. It was necessary to have him 
as an interpreter. I had made up my mind that on no consideration would 
I give the woman up to her owner. At first I thought of taking her on with me 
to the British officer in charge of Toro, and getting him to take up her 
case ; but on consideration I felt that it would be better if possible to have 
her taken to the Resident in Nkole, some three days’ march away. But how 
to get her there was the difficulty. I decided to appeal to the Chief of 
Ibanda, who is a sister of Nlate the late King of Nkole, to send her with a 
letter from myself explaining the whole case. But to my great disappointment 
the old lady refused to have anything to do with the matter, as neither of 
the parties belonged to her district. Shortly afterwards, however, to my great 
relief, I heard that the chief of the district to which the claimant belonged was 
actually in the village. I immediately sent for him, and explained the case. 
I told him that it was his duty as chief to take both the man and woman to 
the British Resident, and further, that I would give him a letter to the officer 
explaining the whole circumstances. He replied that he was quite ready to 
do what I wanted. I wrote the letter, and in a short while the whole party 
started on their way. Notwithstanding the fact that I felt convinced at the 
time that the woman and my letter would in due course make their appearance 
at the Resident’s quarters, I must confess that for some days doubts would 
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cross my mind. About a fortnight later, however, on my arrival in Toro, I 
received a letter from Mr. MacAlister, the British Representative in Nkole, to 
say that the parties had duly appeared before him with my letter, that he 
had freed the woman, and was having her sent back to her home in Busoga. 
Contrast this case and Mr. MacAlister’s action with the state of things in the 
East Africa Protectorate (so far as. relates to the ten mile strip), and you will 
realize something of my thankfulness at the different condition of things here. 

Again, only the other day another incident happened which may interest 
your Society, or more particularly the Aborigines’ Protection Society. 

On the occasion of the visit to Toro to which I have already referred, I met 
a German trader on his way to the Great Forest in order if possible to get 
hold of some pygmies for the Paris Exhibition. I must say that I nearly 
boiled over with indignation on hearing of the object of his journey. He 
went on his way and I returned to Uganda greatly regretting that it was not 
in my power to spoil his project. I had almost forgotten the incident when, 
to my astonishment, on Sunday, January 28th, I learnt that this so-called 
trader had arrived in Mengo with nine pygmies and that they were in two or 
three days’ time to be taken across the Victoria Nyanza on their way to the 
Paris Exhibition. I heard also, and not to my great surprise, that these poor 
creatures had been taken by force from their forest home. I at once wrote 
to Mr. Jackson, the Resident in Mengo, and told him of the arrival of the 
German trader with his spoil from the Great Forest, and asked whether 
something could not be done to prevent the pygmies being taken from the 
country. He very kindly called to see me the next day on the subject and I 
soon saw that he was in entire sympathy with me but that difficulties were in 
the way. I promised, however, to let him have evidence as to the dwarfs being 
taken by force, and he on his part promised to do what he could. In 
the meanwhile he had forwarded my letter to Sir Harry Johnston (Her 
Majesty’s Special Commissioner). Later in the day I saw the head man of 
the German’s caravan, a Christian Muganda, who gave me a most circumstantial 
account of the whole thing. It seems that on arriving at a certain place 
in the forest where he had been informed the pygmies were to be met with, 
the German had beaten his drums. After a while a few of the little people 
made their appearance—the chief was sent for—a feast was made—the pygmies 
enticed to partake—seventeen got hold of—and the march back to Mengo was 
commenced. Before leaving the forest an attempt was made to escape and 
eight actually got away. On arriving at a place called Brockula, the remaining 
nine gave their captors the slip in the night and managed to get back as far as 
the Kagoro’s—a two days’ journey. There, however, they were overtaken and 
re-captured. Thence they were brought into Mengo. All this evidence I put 
down in writing and forwarded to Mr. Jackson. At the same time I made a 
formal protest against the German being permitted to leave the Protectorate 
with the pygmies. I was informed in reply that Sir Harry Johnston had instructed 
the Resident to take possession of the dwarfs and to forward them to Ntebe 
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where he himself was. Sir Harry it seems had taken the case up most warmly 
and was most indignant at the conduct of the German. The Commissioner, on 
his journey to Toro, intends to take the pygmies himself back to their forest 
home. The German is to be prosecuted for breach of the porters’ regulations 
and will no doubt be condemned with costs and fined. Anything more like 
slave raiding by a European I have rarely if ever heard of. 

I have mentioned these two incidents in order that you may see how much 
farther advanced we are in Central Africa in our notions of freedom than are the 
authorities in the Coast Protectorate. 

Let me in conclusion assure the Committee of my continued hearty 
sympathy and my earnest desire to do everything in my power to further the 
object which they have so much at heart. 


Believe me, 
Yours most truly, 


ALFRED R. TUCKER, 
To TRAVERS Buxton, Esquire, Bishop of Uganda. 
Secretary, British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
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Egypt and the Soudan. 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPER, ‘‘ EGYPT No. 1, 1900.”* 


WitH these exceedingly interesting Reports by Lord Cromer on the condition 
and administration of Egypt and the Egyptian Soudan during the year 1899, we 
are only here concerned so far as they relate to slavery and the slave-trade in 
these countries. Before giving a few extracts on these subjects, we note in 
passing Lord Cromer’s remark that the Egyptian history of 1899 was marked 
by some specially favourable features, such as the renewal of the “ dead-weight ” 
of the Dervish power in the Soudan, the averting of the threatened danger of the 
plague, and the cordial co-operation of the Egyptian and European elements in 
the administration. 

We note also the reference to the success of the Native Tribunals instituted 
in 1891 on the initiative of Sir John Scott, now a member of the Committee of 
the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


‘* SLAVERY. 


“Captain McMurdo, who directs the (Egyptian) Slavery Department, writes 
to. me: 

‘“**T am pleased to be able to report satisfactorily on the work done by the 
Slavery Department in bringing slave-dealers and kidnappers to justice in 1899. 
There have been more prosecutions and convictions in that year than there have 
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been for the last five years. This is greatly due to the vigilance exercised by 
provincial officials and private individuals, who have many times brought to the 
notice of this Department cases which have come to their knowledge, thus 
showing the willingness of the people to assist in the repression of slavery. 
There have been nine cases brought to trial in 1899, and in each case a con- 
viction of one or more of those accused has been obtained, two cases are still 
pending, making a total of eleven cases during the year. The Turkish officials 
at Jeddah and Yambo have certainly rendered this Department more assistance 
than they have ever attempted to do before.’ 

“Captain McMurdo speaks highly of the assistance he has derived from his 
native staff. 

“Tt will be borne in mind that, on the 21st November, 1895, a Slavery 
Convention, which took the place of the old Convention of 1877, was concluded 
between the British and Egyptian Governments. A full account of its provisions 
was given in my Report for the year 1895 (Egypt, No. 1, of 1896,” 
pp. 22-24). I need here only say that, under the terms of the new Convention 
the jurisdiction in slavery cases, heretofore exercised by courts-martial, was 
transferred to a special tribunal composed of five judges chosen from the 
Egyptian Court of Appeal, of whom it was laid down that ‘two at least shall 
be Europeans,’ 

“The new procedure appears, broadly speaking, to have worked well, 
but in a case which was tried since the close of the year under report, 
Captain McMurdo is not altogether satisfied with the result. I need not give 
the whole of the complicated details connected with this case. It will be 
sufficient for me to say that, towards the close of last year, an Egyptian soldier, 
who had for fifteen years been a captive in the Soudan, returned to his village in 
Lower Egypt, bringing seven negro women with him. In company with five 
other persons, who were accused of acting as his accomplices, he was arraigned 
before the special Tribunal on a charge of importing and dealing in slaves. 
Three of the accused were convicted and sentenced to imprisonment. The 
remaining three were acquitted. 

“The importance of the case is derived from the fact that some of the 
women, after their arrival in Egypt, were ostensibly given in marriage. 
Captain McMurdo fears that marriage may be made a pretence for conducting 
operations which will, in reality, infringe the Convention of 1895, The point 
is certainly one which calls for the exercise of watchfulness. The judges of 
the special Tribunal must naturally decide according to the text of the law, 
and the evidence which is brought before them, and it is extremely difficult, 
under all the circumstances which attend the traffic in slaves, to frame the 
text of a slavery law in such a manner as to allow no room for the evasion 
of its spirit. 

“Tt is very possible that the present law admits of improvement, but I 
am of opinion that any attempt to amend it would, for the time being, be 
premature, It will be better to wait until further experience of its operation 
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in practice has enabled a sound judgment to be formed of the precise nature 
of the changes which may advantageously be made. 

“In the meanwhile, steps have been taken to insure the Slavery 
Department being furnished with competent legal assistance in the preparation 
of any cases likely to form the subject of criminal proceedings.” 





THE SOUDAN. 


LorD CROMER, in his despatch to Lord Salisbury, explains that it was 
impossible for the new Governor-General, Sir Reginald Wingate, who succeeded 
to the post recently vacated by Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, to prepare an 
elaborate report, his hands being very full of other work. It was arranged 
therefore that Lord Cromer should frame a report from the materials collected 
by Sir R. Wingate, to whose intimate local knowledge of Soudanese affairs, and 
that of Lord Kitchener, Lord Cromer pays tribute. Some long time, we are 
told, must elapse before prosperity returns to the tribes in the Soudan, the 
population having wasted away under Dervish rule. 
The following is Lord Cromer’s report on 


‘¢ SLAVERY. 


“In my last annual Report I expressed the hope and belief that anti- 
slavery operations would, in the future, be greatly facilitated by the reconquest 
of the Soudan. I see no reason to alter this opinion. At the same time, it 
must be confessed that, in so far as the traffic in slaves is concerned, the results 
obtained up to the present have been somewhat disappointing. 

“ Unquestionably, the difficulty of guarding all the routes and outlets over 
a track so vast as the Soudan, is very great. At the same time it has to be 
remembered that, although the battle of Omdurman took place early in September 
1898, it was not until late in November, 1899, that the Khalifa was finally over- 
thrown. Now that the country is practically tranquillised, and military 
operations in the field have ceased, I am hopeful that the Governor-General will 
be able to take this matter vigoronsly in hand, and check the traffic to which 
Captain McMurdo has drawn attention. In the meantime, I observe from a 
Return communicated by Colonel Maxwell, recently Governor of Omdurman, 
that no less than forty-seven individuals were brought to justice in the course of 
last year for kidnapping, buying and selling slaves, &c., and were condemned to 
various terms of penal servitude or imprisonment. 

‘“‘ The progress in the direction of gradually getting rid of the institution of 
slavery is certainly greater than, having regard to the very great difficulties which 
beset this question, I anticipated when I wrote my Report for 1898.” 


Those who read the previous Report will remember the very hopeful view 
which Lord Cromer took of the prospects of the suppression of the slave traffic, 
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and will be glad to learn that his lordship does not feel in any degree baffled by 
the difficulties which the task presents. 


In the Memorandum of instructions issued by the late Governor-General 
to the Governors of districts, Lord Kitchener insists that the chief task of the 
new Administration is not so much to frame and publish laws as to acquire the 
confidence of the people by taking interest in their concerns. The individual 
action of British officers, he says, is likely to have far more effect on the people 
than official Proclamations or Circulars. 

The following is the 8th clause of the Memorandum :— 


“8. Slavery is not recognised in the Soudan, but as long as service is 
willingly rendered by servants to masters it is unnecessary to interfere in the 
conditions existing between them. Where, however, any individual is subjected 
to cruel treatment, and his or her liberty interfered with, the accused can be 
tried on such charges, which are offences against the law, and in serious cases 
of cruelty the severest sentences should be imposed.” 


In this matter of domestic slavery, we have reason to believe that the 
Government, though acting with caution, is moving in the right direction. In 
our last issue (page 10) we published an encouraging report from a correspondent 
at Omdurman as to the refusal of the authorities to restore fugitive slaves to 
their owners. 

This is confirmed by the statement of a recent correspondent to The Times 
which will be found below, which is the more satisfactory because a less 
favourable account was given a few weeks ago by the special correspondent 
of the same journal at Omdurman, who hinted that the principle of the abolition 
of slavery was not applicable to the present circumstances of the Soudan, and 
that if a slave ran away without ill-treatment, the inspector would “ probably 
in the interests of public order restore him to his master.” The writer, how- 
ever, admitted that the domestic status of slavery was not legally recognised, and 
quoted from Lord Kitchener’s instructions to his officers that “ the Government 
does not recognise greater rights on the part of the master against his slaves than 
are recognised as against any other servant.” 

Our closing extracts are from the reports of the Governors of Districts, and 
relate to trading in slaves. 


From the Report of Colonel Jackson, the Mudir of Berber :— 


“‘ During the early part of the year some cases of cattle raiding and of trading 
in slaves occurred, the persons implicated being chiefly wandering Arabs from the 
Eastern Soudan, who attempted to bring slaves from the south and pass them to the 
Red Sea coast. The strictest measures were adopted and most severe punishments 
inflicted ; a general meeting of Arab Sheikhs in the Mudirieh was ordered, 
resulting in the desert roads being placed under supervision, and the Sheikhs 
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being held personally responsible for their respective districts. Since the adoption 
of these measures there has been no raiding, no cases of Slave Traffic have been 
reported, and it is hoped that the attempts of evil-doers to carry on these practices 
have disappeared. The inhabitants now thoroughly understand that slavery is 
not recognised in the Soudan, but that as long as service is willingly rendered by 
servant to master, the conditions existing between them will not be interfered 
with. The habit of depending on slave labour, which has so long been part of 
the custom of the country, is gradually being eradicated, and people realize that 
they must depend upon their own industry. ” 


From the Report of Colonel Hickman, the Mudir of Dongola :— 


“* Most of the crime in the province comes from the free blacks not having 
masters. There is a tendency amongst the black slaves to get free from their 
masters. 

“ There is a certain amount of kidnapping going on by the Kabbabish 
Arabs, who pick up boys and women in Omdurman and bring them to sell, 
mostly at Old Dongola and Khandak. It is very hard to catch any boy out, the 
blacks being so stupid, and not able to put us on to the kidnappers, but I hope 
to put a stop to this in course of time.” 





THE SOUDAN. 


A correspondent writes from Cairo :— 


‘‘ Slaves who have left their masters in the Soudan are in no case, whether 
well or ill-treated in his house, compelled by the inspectors or by the Courts to 
return. Friendly persuasions and inducements are, however, sometimes used.” 


It will be remembered that this is the point over which there was a 
controversy in the Zanzibar case.—Zhe Times, April 25th. 





SLAVE DEALING. 


(Through Reuter’s Agency.) 
CAIRO, April 19th. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Collinson has telegraphed from Kassala that, having heard 
that families of Hadendoa Arabs at Khor Maman had been slave dealing, he sent 
Captain Morant there on the 13th inst. with 50 men of the 9th Soudanese and an 
Arab battalion on camels. Captain Morant has reported that he has recovered 
33 slaves and taken 16 Hadendoas prisoners. The Sheikhs have escaped, but their 
flocks have been seized.— The Times, April 20th. 
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ZEBERR PASTA: 
A REMINISCENCE. 


THE recent decision of Lord Cromer to allow the former Prince of Slave- 
raiders to return to the Soudan, after an exile of nearly five and twenty years, 
spent mostly in Cairo, has been received with apparent indifference by the 
press and the people of England, who are almost oblivious of the wonderful 
powér and influence once held by this extraordinary man. He is now perfectly 
harmless, for the generation in which he was a power—and not for good—has 
passed away, and Her Majesty’s Representative in Egypt has generously allowed 
the old chieftain to visit Khartoum, the centre of his former exploits. In 
Dr. SCHWEINFURTH’s still most valuable book, Zhe Heart of Africa, written at a 
time long before General Gorpon had appeared upon the scene, the following 
description of the Court of ZEBEHR PasHa forms an interesting picture of one 
whose power was so great that it even threatened the authority of the 
KHEDIVE :— 


“ TI found him surrounded by a Court that was little less than princely in 
its details. . . . . Special rooms, provided with carpeted divans, were 
reserved as ante-chambers, and into these all visitors were conducted by richly 
dressed slaves. . . . . The regal aspects of these halls of state was 
increased by the introduction of some lions, secured by sufficiently strong and 
massive chains. . . . . He owned no less than thirty fortified stations 
which were carried far into the heart of Africa, and all along the line from one 
to another, and around each one of them, far and wide the slave-trader exercised 
despotic rule. So early as 1869 the Egyptian Government had tried to put a 
curb upon his power, and sent soldiers up to the Bahr Gazelle.” 


But all this was in vain—the slave-traders defeated the Egyptians, and ZeBEHR 
conquered and ravaged Darfour, a country that had been free, and governed by 
a line of rulers for a period of at least 400 years. The KuHEpDIvE, thoroughly 
alarmed, made ZEBEHR a Pasha, and in an evil moment for himself, but a 
fortunate one for the lands over which he ruled, he made up his mind to pay a 
ViSify to Cairo ; bringing with him, it is said, a sum of £100,000 to enable him to 
pave the way for his appointment as Governor General of Darfour. 

But the wily Pasha over-reached himself, for the KHEDIVE having once get 
him in his power, refused to let him go, and with the exception of a short 
banishment to Gibraltar, he has remained as a State prisoner in Cairo until the 
present year, when Lord CRoMER kindly gave him permission to visit Khartoum, 
where he is under the watchful care of Sir REGINALD WINGATE, the present 
Sirdar. The history of the rebellion that broke out in the Soudan under the 
leadership of ZEBEHR’s son SULEIMAN, and its suppression by GorDon’s 
lieutenant, RoMoLo GessI, is fully described in Dr. BirKBEcK HILv’s interesting 
book, Colonel Gordon in Central Africa. 
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GEssI utterly routed the slavers and shot SULEIMAN as a rebel, which 
produced a lasting feud between ZEBEHR and Gorpbon. Nevertheless in 1884 
when the latter was in desperate straits, shut up in Khartoum with the Maupi 
thundering at the gates, and no help from England could be relied on, GORDON 
sent very urgent telegrams to Lord Cromer, asking that ZEBEHR might be sent 
up to him, as he believed his wonderful influence and popularity would so weaken 
the power of the Maup1 that he would have to relinquish the siege of Khartoum. 
Lord CRoMER was inclined to make the experiment, as Gorpon could not be 
worse off than he then was, and he therefore asked permission from the British 
Government to allow him to grant Gorpon’s request. Public feeling, however, 
was so strong at home against sending up the prince of slave-traders, that Lord 
GRANVILLE, influenced by the Anti-slavery party and its supporters in the press, 
put a veto on Gorpon’s demand, and thus a possible opportunity of breaking up 
the Manpr’s following was lost for ever. Even Sir Henry Gorpon, brother to 
the hero upon whom the eyes of all England were anxiously set, said to the 
present writer “if ZEBEHR were sent up the first thing he would do would be to 
cut off my brother’s head.” What followed on the 26th January, 1885, is too well 
known to need further comment. Poor Gorpon’s head was cut off and shewn 
to the helpless Austrian prisoner SLATIN PasHa—dut this was not done by Zebehr 
Pasha. 

My own reminiscences of ZEBEHR may be told in a few words. In 1885 
my friend, the late Mr. J. V. CRawrorp and I—then on a deputation of 
Morocco—had a passing glimpse of the captive in his little cottage at the foot of 
the rock of Gibraltar, whither he had been removed for greater security. 

In 1888 after he had returned to Cairo, my brother, Mr. JosEPH ALLEN, 
Treasurer of the Anti-Slavery Society, and I were kindly allowed by Lord 
CRoMER to visit ZEBEHR PasHa in the large house which had been allotted him 
by the Egyptian Government, and in which he lived with a considerable retinue 
of slaves and a few private friends. He was allowed to go about the city but not 
to leave Cairo. 

ZEBEHR is a tall, wiry spare man, nearly black, with an intelligent but care- 
worn face, and he talked to us freely through an interpreter, whilst we sipped our 
coffee, handed round by an elegantly dressed slave. His principal theme was 
respecting his wish to go to the Soudan and “smash the Mahdi,” but as §ord 
CROMER pointedly remarked afterwards “that is now quite too late.” We saw 
him again in 1893 at Helouan, near Cairo, where he was then living, and found 
him just the same polite, sad looking old gentleman, who was perfectly friendly 
to us, though he knew that as Ant-S/avery men and Gorpon’s personal friends 
we were always opposed to him, though we now certainly wish him a harmless 
and peaceful life in his old home. 


CHAS. H. ALLEN. 
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Annual Meeting of the Society. 


THE Annual Meeting of subscribers was held on Friday, April 6th, at the 
Society’s offices, 55, New Broad Street. Sir T. Fowell Buxton, President of 
the Society, occupied the chair, and amongst those present were Sir John Scott, 
Dr. R. N. Cust, Messrs W. A. Albright, J. G. Alexander, Chas. H. Allen, 
(Hon. Secretary), W. W. Baynes, E. W. Brooks, F. G. Cash, Francis Reckitt, 
R. N. Shore, and Travers Buxton, (Secretary), and a number of ladies. The 
room was well filled. 

The Sixty-first Annual Report was taken as read. 

The CHarrMAN in the course of his opening address, said that there was no 
cause that day for very lengthy proceedings. The Society, which had now 
existed for sixty-one years, continued to be actuated by the principles 
of its original founders. ‘Their desire was to do what they could for the 
prevention of slavery and the slave trade throughout the world. They would 
not be restricted to the British Dominions, or to white races, and if in parts of 
the world, where the process of freedom was beginning, that process was not 
going on fast enough, they looked upon it as part of their duty to do what they 
could to expedite it, and to urge upon the Government a greater zeal, if they 
appeared to be lacking in such energy as the occasion demanded. Some of the 
difficulties in dealing with the question in various parts of the world, were touched 
upon in the Report. He would refer also to the difficulties that might arise in 
the arrangements for the settlement of the terms of peace in South Africa. They 
hoped that the authority of the Empire might be established, and that it might 
be used for the benefit of the native races, and for the promotion of peace and 
prosperity among all. Whether it was in the diamond mines at the Cape, in the 
gold mines in the Transvaal, or in other mines in Rhodesia, wherever it might be, 
the Imperial factor must be an influence on the side of right and freedom, and 
opposed to all tyranny and slavery. He begged to move the adoption of the 
Report (which deserved the closest attention of them all), and the re-election of 
the Committee and Officers. 

Miss F. DaveNporT Hit had great pleasure in seconding the adoption 
of the Report. From her earliest days she had heard the cause of Anti-Slavery 
spoken of with the greatest reverence by all her family, but more especially by 
her father (Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill), who had the privilege of taking part 
in the debate in Parliament on the Abolition Bill of 1833, and who felt very 
deeply on the subject. 

The names of the Committee and Officers having been read by the secretary, 
the motion that the Report be adopted, and the Committee and Officers re-elected, 
was agreed to. 

Dr. R. N. Cust then moved the following resolution :—‘“‘ That this meeting 
desires to record its satisfaction at some improvement announced by recent 
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reports from the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, in regard to the working of the 
Decree abolishing the status of slavery, yet expresses its regret at the slow rate of 
progress in regard to the number of slaves emancipated. It further deplores 
that no steps have been as yet taken by the Government on the mainland strip 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar’s dominions to abolish the status of slavery in fulfilment 
of the pledge given in 1897.” Dr. Cust said that this was one of the grievances 
of the Society. They could not understand how it was that in regard to East 
Africa, the local authorities and, he was sorry to say, the authorities in England 
too, could not see straight as to their duty to abolish the status of slavery. He 
spoke as an old Indian, and contrasted the condition of things in that great 
Empire with its 200 millions of people. He had laboured fifty years ago to get the 
Bill for the Abolition of the status of slavery in India passed. Under that Act of 
1843, all were entitled to equal rights. If those who had been slaves ran away, 
they could not be captured and restored. The Mahomedans in the islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba could be counted by hundreds, and yet they talked about 
the difficulty in the way of abolishing slavery owing to the laws of Islam; in 
India there were 40 millions of Mahomedans, and not one slave in the place. 
What was possible in India, therefore, was surely possible in East Africa, and 
they very much regretted that the authorities at the Foreign Office should show 
so much inaction. On the mainland strip he felt sure that if the Government 
wished to do away with slavery, it could be done in a very few months. In 
India the slaves were not interfered with ; if they wished to stay on with their 
old masters as servants, they could do so. If they ran away it was against the 
law to compel them to come back. It should be the same in Zanzibar. In 
South Afiica they had what was, perhaps, a worse feature. ‘There both English 
and Dutch under the pretence of what was called the “ apprenticeship” system, 
practised nothing less than slavery. Those “apprentices,” in the diamond mines 
and in the gold mines, if not in name, yet in reality, were slaves. They must 
hope that progress would yet be made, and that in the new century upon which 
they were about to enter, they would be able to report that in the British 
dominions, if not throughout the whole world, there was not to be found a slave 
under any name or under any pretence. 

Sir JoHn Scott, K.C.M.G., in seconding the resolution, said that he 
always maintained that wherever a British subject was, he should be free. 
Whether in Zanzibar or Pemba, or anywhere else, it was not right that restrictions 
should be made in regqrd to that freedom, or conditions made as to the terms 
on which it could be obtained. ' 

Mr. E.W. Brooks said that the resolution began with rather more cordial terms 
of satisfaction than it would have done if he had penned it. He knew, perhaps, 
more of the facts than anybody else in the room, from his close association with 
the missionaries of the Society of Friends, and he was unable to recognise any 
considerable improvement in the condition of things in those islands of late. Bad 
as the situation was after the promulgation of the Edict of.1897, the action of the 
local Commissioner some months ago had tended to make it even worse. 
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Regulations had been issued on the authority of the local officers in Pemba, 
according to which no slave could obtain his freedom—although a Decree of 
universal emancipation was supposed to have been issued—unless he could 
show that he had some satisfactory means of living in the future. The 
result of that regulation was to place an absolute terror in the way of their 
emancipation. The Edict which was issued by the Sultan (who was 
under the rule and direction of Lord Salisbury), in 1897, did not fully 
abolish the status of slavery in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. Out of 
the many thousands forming the population of those two islands, he believed 
the total number of slaves who had been emancipated or had “cleared 
the Courts ” did not exceed at the outside, 6,000. It was supposed some years 
ago that there were something like a quarter of a million slaves in the islands ; 
but at the present time that figure probably represented a good deal more than the 
actual number. The lives of slaves were necessarily very short, and although 
there had been very little progress in regard to their emancipation, the importation 
of slaves to the islands had been effectually stopped, so that there had been no 
increase to their number from that source. But still, the population was large 
and numbered many thousands, and if in the course of the first three years of the 
working of the Emancipation Decree the total number of absolute emancipations 
amounted to less than six thousand, what was the prospect of the rest of those 
slaves? The British conscience, which had grown very slack on that question 
since the great agitation of the years 1833 and 1834 was becoming still more 
quiescent under the influence of the issue of the Decree of 1897. There was a 
general tranquil feeling that by that Edict slavery had been abolished, and 
nothing was left to do. He could not understand how any Government 
of either party could sit quietly at Downing Street, after the experiences which 
they had had some sixty years ago, and after a law had been passed making it 
absolutely illegal for any slave to live where the British flag waved, and let 
slavery still exist in these islands and on the mainland strip of the Sultan’s 
dominions. As regards the rate of progress he would refer to the reports of the 
missionaries working in the island of Pemba. ‘The last report came to hand 
only a few days ago, and it stated that during last month three slaves only had 
been emancipated in Pemba. If that rate of progress went on, the great 
majority of the slaves there, to our everlasting national disgrace, could not live 
to be free. Were they to be satisfied with that state of things ? The missionaries 
wrote home some months ago pointing out how hard the new regulations, 
which had been issued by the local Commissioner, were. The matter came under 
the consideration of the Committee of this Society, and the Secretary sum- 
marized the letters that had passed, and brought the matter to the notice of Lord 
Salisbury at the Foreign Office. The result was a surprise to them all, and he 
must say exceeded his own expectations. Lord Salisbury immediately adopted 
their view of the case, and sent out prompt and stringent instructions that the 
circular should be abolished, and that all cases tried under it should at once be 
re-heard. He (Mr. Brooks), felt great satisfaction in the knowledge that the 
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representation they made to the Foreign Office was so cordially received, and so 
heartily and promptly acted upon. It was an encouragement to them to give 
further vigilance to what was going on in the islands. They had certainly 
three years ago a distinct promise from Mr. Balfour in Parliament that abolition 
should be extended to the mainland strip of the Sultanate of Zanzibar. Since 
that time all sorts of paltry and trumpery excuses had been raised and urged as 
to why that pledge had not been carried out. But it was their duty to brush 
these aside and continually urge it upon their representatives in Parliament, and to 
get them to urge upon the Government that Mr. Balfour’s pledge should be 
redeemed. The British East Africa Protectorate is an enormous territory, but 
he looked upon the Sultanate of Zanzibar as a sort of centre from which a very 
much larger amount of slavery radiated. If they could only absolutely abolish 
slavery in Zanzibar, they would do much to abolish it in a very much larger 
territory. 

After a few remarks by Mr. F. A. Epwarps on the treatment of the natives 
in South Africa. 

Mr. H. S. WitiiaMs, who spoke as the Secretary of the Pan-African 
Conference, which purposed holding meetings in London during July, and as 
a representative of the people who had been freed by the Act abolishing slavery 
in the West Indies, supported the resolution. 

The CHairMAN then put the resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 

Mr. R. N. SHoRE moved, and Mr. Francis REcKITT seconded, a vote of 
thanks to Sir T. F. Buxton for presiding. 

Mr. C. H. ALLEN, in supporting the motion, referred to the Cairo Home 
for freed women slaves. The resolution was carried unanimously. 





. William Cowper and Slavery. 


Ir ought not be forgotten that the gentle bard of Olney, the centenary of whose 
death his countrymen have just been celebrating, was pre-eminently an anti- 
slavery poet. His poems are filled with praises of liberty, which are 
neither laboured nor conventional ; his whole-hearted loathing of oppression 
and cruelty appears on almost every page, and this sentiment took a practical 
form. Thus, while, like a true Englishman, he valued very highly the 
constitutional freedom which his fathers had won ; 


“The sweets of liberty and equal laws,” 


(not infrequently contrasting it alike with the despotism and the license 
which existed on the other side of the English Channel), he constantly urges 
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that it is the mission of his country to extend the blessings of that freedom to 
less favoured lands :— 


“ For he who values liberty confines 

“ His zeal for her predominance within 

““No narrow bounds ; her cause engages him 
“Wherever pleaded.” 


and in Zhe Morning Dream he pictures the strong, beautiful form of Britannia, 
a “ goddess-like woman,” crossing the seas to free the oppressed :— 


‘“‘ She sang of the slave’s broken chain 
“Wherever her glory appeared.” 


The freedom of which Cowper sang was by no means freedom in an abstract 
or philosophic sense only, albeit in well-known lines he reminds us that 


“ He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
“And all are slaves beside.” 


Living at the time when Wilberforce, Clarkson and Granville Sharp were 
beginning the great fight in Parliament and the country against the slave trade, 
the poet was kindled by the same fire of indignation. The miseries of the 
helpless negro, enslaved and oppressed by the white man, and the blackness 
of the crime of the English trader who thus bartered the life of his fellow-man 
for gold, appealed to Cowper with tremendous force. The passage which 
contains the phrase which has become classical, ‘Slaves cannot breathe in 
England ” begins thus :— 

‘“* My ear is pained, 
“ My soul is sick with every day’s report 
“ Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled.” 


And after dwelling on the enslaving of man by man as “human nature’s 
broadest, foulest blot,” he exclaims :— 


“We have no slaves at home.—Then why abroad ?” 


Even more definite is the reference to the West Indian traffic in the lines :— 


“ But ah! what wish can prosper, or what prayer, 
“For merchants rich in cargoes of despair, 
“Who drive a loathsome traffic, gauge and span, 
‘* And buy the muscles and the bones of man? 
“ Canst thou, and honoured with a Christian name, 
“Buy what is woman-born, and feel no shame? 
“Trade in the blood of innocence, and plead 

“ Expedience as a warrant for the deed? 


“ The wretch that works and weeps without relief, 
“Has One that notices his silent grief. 
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“He, from Whose hands alone all power proceeds, 
“ Ranks its abuse among the foulest deeds, 
‘Considers all injustice with a frown ; 

“But marks the man that treads his fellow down.” 


Many other such references, not only in the short poems written specifically 
against slavery, such as the Zhe egro’s Complaint, Pity for Poor Africans, 
The Morning Dream, the sonnet Zo William Wilberforce, and the rest, but 
scattered very frequently over all that he wrote, will readily occur to all lovers of 
Cowper’s poetry. 

It is but fitting that opponents of slavery to-day should lay a humble 
wreath on the tomb of the poet who was also a prophet of the victory which 
was to be won, though he did not live to see it. Who can know how much the 
recluse of Olney, in his quiet country home, using his sacred gift of song, 
contributed to help on the great cause for which busy statesmen and 
philanthropists in Parliament and throughout the country toiled and fought 


for many weary years ? 





Obituary. 
Mr. W. J. WILSON. 


By the recent death of Mr. Wilson, who was for many years Correspondent for 
Zhe Times in Cairo, the Anti-Slavery Society loses a Corresponding Member 
who took a deep interest in its work. In March, 1893, he showed much polite 
attention to the Treasurer and Secretary of the Society, introducing them to 
FATHER OHRWALDER, a member of the Austrian Soudanese Mission, recently 
escaped, after incredible hardships, from a long captivity under the cruel tyranny 
of the Khalifa in Omdurman. Mr. Wilson accompanied the small deputation 
from the Society, under the guidance of the escaped Missionary, to the 
interesting Austrian settlement on the other side of the Nile, an account of which 
appeared in the Anti-Slavery Reporter for March—April, 1893, and was 
noticed by Mr. Wilson in his letters to Zhe Zimes. 











